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LA CALPRENEDE AND SCUDERY. 

The twenty-five years from 1640 to 1665 show not so 
much new tendencies in French fiction as the development 
or new combination of those that had already appeared 
either apart or in a more primitive stage. The most noted 
writers, those that appealed to the social circle most in view, 
had been and are still the idealists, and they carry the heroic 
historic romance to the utmost verge of preciosity. La Cal- 
prenede and Scudery do better all or nearly all that Gom- 
bauld, La Serre, Gerzan, and Gomberville had attempted. 
They even toy a little with psychology and politics, remind- 
ing us that they have not forgotten the existence of Barclay 
and of Marechal. As for religion, they prudently left Camus 
in unchallenged solitude, for they no doubt felt what Boileau 
was even then saying, that the terrible mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith were unsuited to literary adornment, and these 
euphuists were quite determined to touch nothing that they 
could not adorn after their fashion. 

La Calprenede and Madeleine de Scudery are the writers 
most in view during this period, but the realists were perhaps 
as popular then, in a less prominent social circle, and they 
certainly are more readable to-day. While it may be rash 
to say of any novels two centuries and a half old that they 
are still read by any great number of people, yet I surmise 
that, except for one notorious passage in "Clelie," treating of 
the geography of Tenderland, Sorel's "Polyandre" has five 
readers, Bergerac's marvelous journeys ten, and Scarron's 
"Roman Comique" fifty for every one that still essays to 
read the huge bulk of those idealistic novels in four, five, 
six — yes, eight — thousand pages, the titles of which are famil- 
iar to all students and their contents to very few. It is the 
function of the critic to seek to restore each group to its due 
place in the evolution of the genre and to judge both classes 
rather by their historical effect, by the contribution made by 
each to the gradual disengaging of the idea of the modern 
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novel as it first appears in the next century than by their act- 
ual merits as gauged by present standards. 

La Calprenede has been called a typical Gascon, and 
though he was not precisely that by nativity, for he was born 
at Tolgou in Quercy (1609-10) he was so by nature and by 
education. A noble by birth, frank and free, overbold 
sometimes, with a self-confident bravado in his speech and a 
somewhat too enterprising gallantry in his manner, he be- 
came officer in the guards and royal chamberlain, made a 
rich but not a very congenial marriage with a famous -pre- 
cieuse, herself an author, and died from two accidents, each 
the result of his effervescing vivacity. Obviously we may 
believe such a man literally when he tells us repeatedly, as 
for instance in the preface to his " Faramond," or in the 
epistle to the second part of " Cassandre," that he "writes 
solely for his diversion," to please himself, not to adapt him- 
self to the taste of the time. Such a man is not likely to be 
influenced materially by his contemporaries, and so we are 
justified in treating his work of twenty years as a unit. 

La Calprenede's literary career begins with a tragedy, 
the " Death of Mithridates," acted in 1635. This was suc- 
ceeded by seven other dramas before the appearance of the 
first volume of "Cassandre," and by two after that date. 
These ten plays are in the style of Corneille, and are by no 
means without merit, though they were cast in the shade by 
the transcendent genius of his great contemporary. They 
were in their day quite popular, and left their mark on his 
fiction both in dramatic scenes and in forcible dialogue. 
The ten volumes of "Cassandre," his first novel, were three 
years in publication, a task undertaken by an eager syndi- 
cate of all the principal publishers of romance. It counts 
five thousand four hundred and eighty-three pages and is 
not signed. Its popularity was such that the first volumes 
were twice reprinted before the completion of the last, while 
the whole immense work was also twice reprinted during 
the author's lifetime (1650-54) and once shortly after his 
death (1667). In 1731 still another edition was called for, 
and the interest justified the printing of a condensation in 
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three volumes in 1752. Although, as the auther himself 
admits at the close of the tenth volume, " a rather long- 
winded work," there is no lack of evidence of its immediate 
and wide popularity, both direct in the praise of noteworthy- 
people and indirect in the satire and criticism that it provoked. 
But as it shared its success and its qualities with "Cleopatre " 
and "Faramond," it is most convenient to give some ac- 
count of the novels themselves before speaking of the char- 
acteristics or the influence of their author on the taste and 
writings of his time. 

The scene of "Cassandre " is Babylon, the time that of 
Alexander, the subject the love of Statira, the daughter of 
Darius, who masquerades also as Cassandre, whence the 
title of the novel, for a Syrian prince, Oroondate, though 
of course there are several minor plots and the novel closes 
with six nuptials or betrothals. It purports to be a his- 
torical novel, and La Calprenede is disposed to stress the 
point even so far as to enumerate and to defend his devia- 
tions from the story as he found it in Quintus Curtius and 
in Plutarch. He therefore made less use of allusions to his 
own contemporaries than his predecessors had done, and 
even the dedication to a certain Calliste seems to be rather 
to some "not impossible she " of his imagination than to 
any lady of the regency of Anne. Segrais, writing toward 
the close of the century, says that " La Calprenede took the 
principal intrigues of his ' Cassandre ' from the ' Negro- 
pontic History of Monsieur de Boissat, of the French Acad- 
emy.'" This book, he adds, was very rare even in that day, 
and it has now wholly disappeared. It is clear enough, how- 
ever that La Calprenede read the classics, partly at least in 
the original, and elected from each without criticism what 
suited his purpose, preferring in the main the highly colored 
narrative of Curtius to those of his more sober fellows. La 
Calprenede did not, as some French critics have said, go 
about writing a historical novel without knowledge. What 
he did lack was historic comprehension and historic perspec- 
tive. "Like a genuine son of his age," in the words of 
Korting, "full of sentimental feeling, he puts himself con- 
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stantly on the side of the conquered, he finds a greater po- 
etic interest in the fall and grief of the Oriental royal house 
than in the triumph of a true man and a fresh, strong peo- 
ple." He never got beneath the surface of history nor saw 
wherein the true greatness of Alexander lay. He was too 
much under the spell of Louis XIV. ever to see that; and 
so the changes in the tradition which he thinks embellish- 
ments will often seem to us strange aberrations. But this is 
only to say that he was of the so-called grand Steele, none 
of whose great men seem to have had the sense of historical 
or of ethical perspective, but, for that very reason, his work 
for its very unconscious frankness is doubly welcome to the 
student of the thought and social life of his time; for that 
which separates the Alexander and his generals as they ap- 
pear in history from the Alexander and the generals of the 
"Cassandre" is specifically French and characteristic of the 
intellectual life and ideals of the seventeenth century. I 
cannot, of course, show this in detail here; but this letter of 
Alexander to Cassandre, from the first part of the fourth 
book will, I think, indicate what I mean. Imagine the Al- 
exander of history inditing (that is the proper word) this 
billet gallant to the captive princess of Darius' household: 

The conqueror of yours suffers himself to be conquered by you alone, 
and you alone can accomplish what all Asia has in vain essayed. I lay 
down my arms, fair princess, and glory more in my defeat than I did in all 
my victories. But do not employ with cruelty the dominion you have ob- 
tained with justice, nor treat as enemy him who declares himself your 
slave. 

And if this does not suffice, imagine if you can a Persian 
woman of that day, even though she did essay to touch vari- 
ous chords of political influence, writing in this fashion a 
letter headed " Hotel Rambouillet : " 

The position to which I am reduced has so little connection with that 
you accord to me that it is with difficulty that I maintain both one and the 
other. You are still unconquered, you will be ever unconquerable, unless 
you be so by other weapons than mine. The misfortune of our family, 
having left me eyes only to mourn its downfall, does not suffer me to use 
them for another end, nor to regard as other than my conqueror and my 
master him of whom I am truly the captive Statira. 
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One might multiply such passages indefinitely, but surely it 
is not necessary. An author who is capable of this in a 
historical novel is capable of anything, and there is no need 
of any apology on his part for " alterations in some obscure 
portions of history." "Cassandre's " great value and per- 
ennial interest is not its history but its revelation of adoles- 
cent preciosity. 

Very much the same might be said in general of Cleo- 
patra, the fair Egyptian, who, as it may be well to state here, 
since all French writers on literary history do not seem to 
have discovered it, is not the Cleopatra of Shakspere, but 
her daughter. This novel, whose twelve volumes began to 
appear in 1647, was dedicated to the great Conde, a patron 
and eager reader of La Calprenede, who tells in his letters 
how even when facing the enemy in the trenches he be- 
guiled his intervals of rest with the volumes of "Cassandre," 
for which he even sacrificed at times his night's repose. 
The treatment of historical authority is much the same as 
before. Plutarch, Tacitus, Suetonius, Valerius Paterculus, 
were all habitually consulted, as well as Josephus, for inci- 
dents in the life of Tyriade, and, according to La Calpre- 
nede's own statement, sundry Christian historians, though it 
does not appear who are intended. As before, the tale 
ends with multiplex marriages of couples who live in happi- 
ness and wealth ever after. Only once has the author 
strained sentiment to the breaking point, letting Tyriade die 
literally of grief at the execution of his beloved Mariamne. 
(B. s, ch. 4.) 

In "Faramond," which most French writers seem to con- 
spire to misspell " Pharamond," contrary both to fact and 
etymology, La Calprenede shifts his scene to Gaul, and so 
is the first in France to attempt the national historical novel. 
The aim was good ; but though the sudden death of the au- 
thor left the work at its seventh volume, and hence probably 
but little more than half finished, it lay in the nature both of 
the man and of the time that he could have brought his at- 
tempt to no satisfactory conclusion. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that he seems to have left no memoranda, 
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sketches, or hints of his intentions. This is the more re- 
markable as all his novels are much better proportioned and 
constructed than those of his predecessors. That La Cal- 
prenede could have done what he did without working out 
in advance a carefully elaborated scheme is a remarkable 
testimony to his abilities as a narrator. The work was con- 
tinued, and quite in La Calprenede's spirit, by Vaumoriere; 
but it seems to have met with only partial success, and, in- 
deed, was not brought to a close even with its twelfth and 
last volume in 1670. 

We may pause a moment here to note an interesting fact 
connected with "Faramond" and the book trade. It has 
always been a curious matter of speculation to me how with 
the prevailing prices of paper and types and the cumbersome 
processes of printing, such long-winded works as Gomber- 
ville's and La Calprenede's could be made to pay. In the 
case of "Faramond" the question takes a more concrete 
form. We learn that the initial cost of putting La Calpre- 
nede's part of this work on the market was 20,000 livres, and 
that it was in the hope of recouping this that the publishing 
syndicate induced Vaumoriere to undertake the continua- 
tion, a hope in which they seem to have been disappointed. 
It must, however, be remembered, on the other hand, that, 
though the works published were long and of necessity ex- 
pensive, there were comparatively few of them, the entire 
output of the century being probably less than that of the 
last five years, at least in the field of fiction. ' 

The chief fault of "Faramond or the History of France " 
is the interpenetration of antique or supposed antique matter 
with the modern spirit. Louis XIV. is never absent from 
the mind of the author of " Faramond." Not only in the 
dedication but throughout the work, by means of druids and 
prophets, he pours upon the king the most fulsome praise, 
and in accord with this state of mind, so natural to his gen- 
eration, he makes Faramond " the state " in much the sense 
that Louis liked to regard himself as such. The novel was, 
therefore, a national one in no such sense as we understand 
that title to-day. Neither the seventeenth nor the eighteenth 
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century was capable of such a conception of historical fiction 
as we see it first in Chateaubriand's " Martyrs." 

The story itself is perhaps as well told as the preceding, 
and the writer allows his fancy a freer flight in it. But 
this is not always an advantage, for in its essence the whole 
fiction of La Calprenede, in a greater degree than that of any 
of his predecessors save Barclay, is a product of classical cul- 
ture. Now the effect of this culture during the preceding 
century, in Ronsard and in Rabelais for instance, had been 
to stimulate the free play of the imagination; but in the sev- 
enteenth century the effect had been to hedge art around 
with rules and to reduce it to system, to study the processes 
of the ancients rather than their spirit, and then to attempt 
to put the new wine of modern life into the old Greek and 
Roman bottles. Mingling the often morbid charm of the 
Italian renascence with the severity of Greek art, the heroism 
of the past which they dimly apprehended with the artificial- 
ity of Versailles which they honestly admired, they produced 
a sort of hermaphrodite creation, the heroic-gallant novel, 
in which the spacious stride of an Alexander should be re- 
duced to the mincing step of a talon rouge and the half-sav- 
age companions of Faramond should talk and feel like cour- 
tiers at 2. -petite levee. 

Yet these reserves must not blind us to the very consider- 
able advance in the art of novel writing that is marked by 
La Calprenede' s fiction. He is perhaps the first in name 
who has and knows that he has a definite purpose in his 
mind and a definite plan always before him. So thoroughly 
aware is he of this and also that it is an innovation that 
may escape a reader unaccustomed to expect it, that he 
takes occasion in an epistolary preface to the fourth part 
of " Cleopatre" to remind you that "if you will take the 
trouble, in the parts that follow, to consider the disposition 
of the whole work you will find there more art and method 
perhaps than you expected. The subject, quite wide and 
ample in itself, aided by a little invention [he means his 
' embellishment ' of history] will afford quite a number of 
stories in which all the chief characters of whom we may 
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speak may enter with much probability; and if in disentan- 
gling them from many so diverse adventures you will note the 
texture of the whole work, you will see that all the threads 
occupy their own place and compose the piece with a defined 
order that is perhaps not usual." 

In this La Calprenede's complacency was quite justified. 
Urfe had been as artistic, Gomberville as original, but nei- 
ther had comprehended the art of composition as did La 
Calprenede. With him we have an end of the idea that the 
closest connection required by the episodes of a novel might 
be the binder's thread that tied them together. In La Cal- 
prenede, then, we have an attempt, somewhat timid and in- 
complete, but still an attempt, to apply to the novel the Aris- 
totelian unity of action, as the dramatists of Corneille's 
generation comprehended that teaching, and to lay hold on 
this truth was to fix the first corner stone of the novelistic 
genre. That La Calprenede did this, or could do it, result- 
ed, we cannot doubt, from his eight years' experience in the 
writing of classical tragedy. It was not for nothing that 
from 1635 to x ^4 2 ne na d been the principal rival of Cor- 
neille, though of course not for a moment to be compared 
to that great genius. The practice of play writing is very 
clearly marked in his search for dramatic situations and effec- 
tive closing scenes to the books of his novels, as though he 
conceived them as so many acts, and it was no doubt also to 
the discipline of the rules then paramount in the drama that 
we owe another less essential innovation looking toward a 
stricter unity of place. He has sometimes made consider- 
able sacrifice of probability to secure an apparent uniformity 
of scene; and, lest we should not notice it, he calls the read- 
er's attention especially to the design he has formed of not 
quitting the place in which his novel opens, except of course 
for the episodes which thus gain a certain artistic excuse for 
being. Each of his three novels has a central point of ac- 
tion and a wider sphere around it. In " Cassandre " it is 
the bank of the Euphrates, with Polemon's house for the 
central point; in " Cleopatre " it is Tyriade's house, with 
Alexandria and environs as the wider sphere; and in" Fara- 
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mond " it is the Rhine Plain near Cologne and the tent of 
Rosemonde. No wonder such a man was anxious to dis- 
claim the association of his work with the "Amadis" 
or the prankish fancies of Gomberville, where, as he says 
impatiently, " there is neither probability nor perspicacity 
nor chronology," though that La Calprenede should not al- 
together cast off the old man, but still retain many traces of 
the manner and ideal of his predecessors, was natural and, 
indeed, inevitable. 

Direct imitation there is little or none, but La Calprenede 
was, like them, a child of his time; and his treatment of love, 
" sole instigator of great deeds " he calls it, is of the thor- 
oughly artificial -pricieux type, a consistent and willful falsi- 
fication of any relation of the sexes that ever did exist, or 
ever can or should exist in a rational world. In their cloud- 
cuckoo-towns it was a less serious matter. With these his- 
toric-heroic-gallant novels we feel first how nonsensical it is 
to conceive an ideal of womanhood toward which rapturous 
adoration is a duty, and love, to use Calprenede's own word, 
an "outrage." Here is the ideal woman as the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet conceived her and as La Calprenede has ventured 
to place her in Faramond's camp and day. 

" She should have a heart raised above fortune, but exalted 
without pride and by the true grandeur of her soul, an ex- 
traordinary piety toward heaven, an admirable gentleness in 
her manners, a marvelous eloquence in her conversation ac- 
companied by a knowledge of the best literature (alas, poor 
Faramond ! ) and a prodigious faculty of speaking and writ- 
ing in many languages and in verse as well as in prose, a 
regularity full of wisdom in her conduct, with moderation, 
and in short all the fair marks of a steadfast and veritable 
virtue." Of course with such a woman there is nothing left 
for the ordinary man but to seek admission to her graces 
as esclave. The more hopeless his love, the more honor to 
him and to her. Her gloire (as Corneille might have 
said) is in her whimsicality. Her yielding is measured 
by little mincing steps that suggest the fractions of a vernier 
scale. The hero may perhaps kiss her hand in the third 
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volume, write to her in the sixth, see her and her confidante 
without the presence of his own squire in the ninth, but he 
shall not be rid of the confidante till she gives her mistress 
away at the altar in the twelfth. Indeed, one wonders 
whether lady and maid can even then be separated, so ac- 
customed have we become to seeing them together at home 
and abroad, in perils of fire and shipwreck, of prison and 
the sword. 

Of course all this is artificial prudery, and almost as sure- 
ly it implies a corrupt and hypocritical society for its readers. 
It is just the sort of soil for the poison plants of the eight- 
eenth century to grow in. Madame de Maintenon is the 
legitimate parent of Madame du Barry. But it is only fair 
to La Calprenede to say that he has no trace of an affected 
religiosity, and that like Urfe's Hylas, he could not resist 
showing now and then that he chafed at this conventional 
lying. That this noble officer knew it was a lie was a mat- 
ter of course. That it chafed him was not unnatural. 
What is most interesting as indicating the vitiated taste of his 
readers is the timidity with which he ventures now and then 
to hint that the relations of men and women can be other 
than platonic. There is in some of his episodes of men dis- 
guised as women an extremely disagreeable foretaste of the 
snickering of Duclos, Crebillon jils and Louvet. He got the 
idea, the purpose of which I need not say is 10 allow the hero 
to inspect Acteonlike the charms of the heroine, from Urfe. 
It is almost pathetic to contrast the animal delight that Balzac 
takes in a similar situation with the "fearful joy" that La 
Calprenede snatches from the forbidden fruit, for instance 
in " Faramond " (v. 1) or with the closing paraphrases of 
Astiage (" Cassandre," I. i. 315), who explains how love 
can be perfect and yet not speculative nor "fed alone on 
those chimeras that content the imagination of hollow melan- 
choly spirits." It is pitiful yet amusing to watch La Cal- 
prenede thus treating a subject that he likes, that he knows 
his readers like, and yet knowing all the time that his pres- 
ent fame and fortune depend on the fashion of preciosity, and 
feeling at each moment that they will think it necessary to 
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put away the book with a blushing "fie." Such passages, 
disagreeable as they may be in themselves, are of consider- 
able historical value. They teach us not to be the dupes of 
the morality of sentiment any more than we are of the tem- 
perance of prohibition. They justify the caustic satire of 
Sorel and of Moliere, and of all the champions of human 
nature and common sense against this over-dainty conven- 
tionality, which of course in some other ways had its use 
and its justification. 

Less excusable than thus to join the chorus of euphuistic 
passion, is La Calprenede's adoption of some hackneyed 
devices of his predecessors. Jousts and single combats are 
described with a minute detail that is at first amusing for its 
ludicrous anachronism, but ends by becoming monotonous 
for its frequent iteration. The whole " business," to use a 
stage term, is borrowed bodily from the family of "Amadis ;" 
and so, too, the Greek romances furnish him with dreams 
and prophecies in place of the clumsier magic of the roman- 
ces of chivalry, with both of which it was high time to dis- 
pense entirely. 

These regrettable concessions to a received tradition and 
an unfortunate taste are atoned in La Calprenede by a strik- 
ing feeling for natural beauty which I should rank among 
his claims to consideration in the evolution of the novel as 
second only to his innovations in novelistic construction. Of 
course here again he is conditioned by his environment. It 
is nature as arranged by the artist, the avenue under inter- 
twining branches, the arbor, the garden a la Versailles with its 
fountains and statues, that arouses in his men and women a 
responsive echo. But he is among the first to feel that na- 
ture may not only accord with sentiment but attune sentiment 
into accord with herself. His descriptions of gardens and 
the like are, to be sure, too detailed and systematic, though 
they do not rival his portraits of women, which are like pass- 
ports in the regular schematic fashion in which they state al- 
ways in nearly the same order and with nearly the same 
phrases, first the bearing, then the gait, then the complexion, 
the eyes, mouth, teeth, hair, shoulders, and hands. There 
29 
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is little or no attempt at individualization either in appear- 
ance, speech, or character among these puppets of circum- 
stance, and hence there is no reason to search curiously for 
allusions to contemporary characters, though of course 
Faramond is Louis XIV., and it is probable that La Cal- 
prenede intended to compliment Conde in the Coriolanus of 
his " Cleopatre." In general his men are better and more 
firmly drawn than his women, and somewhat less given to 
that mania for fine phrases that mars for modern readers the 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine. Occasionally, too, we 
find an episode that suggests, though it does not realize, a 
psychological situation, such as was to form the background 
and kernel of the novels of Madame de Lafayette, and in this 
he seems superior to his great contemporary and rival, Made- 
leine de Scudery. The fourth book of " Cassandre," chap- 
ter ii. 6, and the close of " Cleopatre " are the most favor- 
able instances of this power, and perhaps also sufficiently 
characteristic of his style at its best, a graceful, easy, pure 
French, often sonorous yet seldom ringing hollow. He 
makes few points, has few daring figures and no brilliant 
descriptions, but Madame de Sevigne is surely too severe 
when she says, " La Calprenede's style is cursed in a thou- 
sand places with great romantic periods and ill-sounding 
words;" for she herself adds, " I let myself be caught in it 
as with birdlime. The beauty of the sentiments, the vio- 
lence of the passions, the grandeur of the events, and the 
success of those redoubtable swords carry me away as 
though I were a little girl." (Letter of December 22, 1675.) 
One may note in passing that as originally printed the books 
of " Cassandre " and " Cleopatre" and " Faramond " were 
without any division whatever, the pauses being suggested 
rather than marked by epic repetitions. 

The success of La Calprenede's work quite cast in the 
shade all that had gone before. La Fontaine, writing in 
1667 after the triumphs of Scudery, thought that "Cassandre " 
and "Cleopatre" were still to be reckoned among the beaux 
■premiers. The elder Crebillon read them constantly, as both 
himself and his dramas testify. Rousseau says that only the 
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heroes of Plutarch were able to expel those of La Calprenede 
from his heart, and then not so wholly that he did not deign 
to copy a scene from "Cassandre" (I., 1. 3) in the "New 
Heloise" where Julie, sick with the smallpox and half 
awake, sees Saint-Preux approach her bedside that he may 
share the plague with his lover. "Cassandre," always the 
most popular of the three novels, received the honor of a 
parody as late as 1735, of an Italian translation in 1652, and 
of a German one in 1689. It was done into Dutch also. In 
England "Cleopatre" may have been the greater favorite. 
Three English dramas of the so-called French school are 
based on it and on "Faramond." Indeed, if priority be 
taken as a factor in excellence, it is not impossible that La 
Calprenede is the most significant, if not the best, of the 
idealist novelists of the century. 

The only novelist who could possibly contest that rank 
with him is Madeleine de Scudery, who published her first 
significant novel, "Ibrahim," a year before La Calprenede's 
"Cassandre," her "Grand Cyrus" during the heyday of 
his success, and her "Clelie" nearly contemporaneously 
with " Faramond." Her work that followed La Calpre- 
nede's death is without material significance, for like La 
Calprenede's, it was not influenced by the progress of let- 
ters, or by the example of others, or by any internal develop- 
ment. Where she did modify her work it was in the inter- 
ests of peace, preferring the unpretentious mediocrity of 
"Almahide " to the bitterly contested success of "Clelie." 
Her novels, therefore, though they stretch from 1641 to 
1697, may be treated together, without regard to the inter- 
vening and important work of the realists Sorel and Scarron, 
or of Bergerac, that might have influenced her but did not. 
Her relation to La Calprenede is close, but probably less the 
result of conscious imitation than of like environment and 
demands. "Cassandre" and the "Grand Cyrus" are both 
Persian in scene and alike in general character. So, too, 
"Cleopatre " and "Clelie" are both Roman stories, and both 
writers appeal to the literary aspirations of their /precieux 
circle by introducing into their novels the poets of antiquity. 
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They have many other points of contact and some of con- 
trast which will, however, appear after such an examination 
as our limits allow of this most genial woman and her work. 

Madeleine de Scudery, like La Calprenede, was of noble 
birth, though in somewhat straitened circumstances until 
her pen brought her profit and pensions from three king- 
doms (France, England, and Sweden). She had a brother 
George, who at first succeeded in appropriating all of her 
fame and much of her income, and, if we may trust the re- 
port of the time, is said in the early years of her literary 
activity to have locked his sister up at intervals to compel a 
more unremitting production. He was himself an author as 
well as soldier, and seems to have shared in the planning of 
her novels, contributing occasionally a battle scene, usually 
the preface and dedication of the volume, and always the au- 
thor's name, until for very shame he suffered the volumes 
to appear anonymously after his sister's talent had become 
notorious through her Parisian salon. 

To Paris George (1601-1667) and his sister (1608-1701) 
came in 1630. Here she very soon gathered around her one 
of the most distinguished groups oifricieux and remained un- 
til her death an object of esteem and honor throughout Europe. 
Paris at this time seems to have counted many such literary 
clubs, ruelles they called the more aristocratic circles, re- 
duits the less distinguished resorts of the frecieuses ridicules, 
but among them all Somaise, in his dictionary of the $r6- 
cieuses, distinguishes four, those of the ex-Madame La Cal- 
prenede, of Madame de Lafayette, of the future Madame de 
Maintenon, and first on his list and doubtless in the social 
world the salon at the corner of the Rue de Beauce and the 
Rue des Oiseaux, where every Saturday there were gathered 
around Madeleine de Scudery a group of kindred spirits for 
keen discussion and the sharpening of wits. 

These salons or literary clubs contributed very essentially 
to the refining of manners and the constitution of polite soci- 
ety in France. Of course they had their ridiculous side, but 
Moliere's play and Madeleine's own unfortunate "Map of 
Tenderland" have concentrated our attention upon this, to 
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the prejudice of the really noble aims of such as she. The 
subject is quite too wide to enter upon in this connection, but 
it is right to say that in the frecieux, in the society of which 
Madeleine de Scudery's novels are the precious and unri- 
valed picture, we have the origin of modern " society." 

Personally Madeleine was a winning character, simple, 
honest, and above the breath of scandal, witty but faithful 
in friendship, and with no trace of coquetry. If she re- 
mained single, it was for no lack of suitors. Even those 
who opposed her literary tendencies were drawn by her 
winning nature. So Boileau suppressed till after her death 
the official publication of his "Dialogue sur les Heros," say- 
ing that he would not give annoyance to a lady who, if one 
might believe all who knew her, "had even more probity and 
honor than she had wit." Huet speaks of her as " as illustri- 
ous for her modesty as for her merit," and Somaise says 
that if he had consulted her natural modesty he should have 
" omitted all mention of the most illustrious of the $re- 
cieuses." She wrote as she talked, with an easy flow of 
native wit. It may often seem as though the novels were 
written for the sake of the conversations, which now first 
take a very prominent place in fiction and are natural, 
though sometimes tedious, because Madeleine was a born 
conversationalist, a longue haleine. She was fond of her 
work just as she was fond of her salon, because both gave 
her the opportunity to express and to defend ideas that were 
by no means commonplace; for she was among the very 
first, as she remains among the most genial, of the advocates 
of the intellectual emancipation of women. In her "Clelie" 
may be found, at least in their germ, almost all the argu- 
ments that have been urged by the unquiet sex even in our 
own day. But her desire for the emancipation of women 
was, like all her desires, purely intellectual. She was no 
prude, like the Madelon of the Precieuses Ridicules; but 
sex with her seems to have been wholly cerebral, and it is 
perhaps because she never knew what we understand by the 
passion of love that she never described it. She did, indeed, 
call herself, and she has been called by others, the anato- 
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mist of the human heart; but, as the words suggest, she seems 
rather to be lecturing with a fapier-mache dissected mani- 
kin than observing pulsations of life. She had read of love, 
perhaps seen it, but to her it was a purely intellectual inter- 
est. And as her interests are all intellectual so, too, were her 
pleasures and her sympathies. She was an aristocrat not only 
by birth but by instinct. She had no aspirations for polit- 
ical freedom, no curiosity, even literary, for the things of 
common life. Her friendships were strong and true but 
they were exclusive. She was optimistic because she will- 
fully closed her eyes to the realities of life. But she must 
have been a very charming woman, and doubtless her charm 
as well as her sex and her social relations combined to give 
her a place in the history of the idealistic novel of the cen- 
tury that is somewhat more overshadowing than was her 
due. Still it is for her novels alone that she still claims 
notice in the history of literature, and to them alone we may 
direct our attention here. 

"Ibrahim," her first novel, is said to have appeared in 
1635, but we know of no edition earlier than 1641. The 
novel is comparatively short, counting only four octavo vol- 
umes. The date is the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1520— 1566), and thus the most modern of the novels of the 
heroic-gallant type, its modernity being excused, like that of 
Racine's " Bajazet," by its remoteness. The subject is the 
love of Vizier Ibrahim for Isabelle, Princess of Monaco. 
But the sultan also loves her, and the sultan's sister loves 
him. There is much fierce cruelty in the book: Roxelane, 
the wicked sister, becomes a lunatic for rage and disappointed 
hate; her accomplice is torn to fragments by an enraged 
populace. But there are enough characters left to make a 
goodly row of happy pairs for the close, quite in the fashion 
of La Calprenede. It may be noted, by the way, that one 
of the episodes anticipates Cardinal de Retz's "Conspiracy 
of Genoa," probably from notes furnished by himself, for 
he was one of the intimates of her salon. But " Ibrahim" 
is peculiarly interesting because it inaugurated that taste for 
Turkish subjects that reached its comic climax in the 
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"Bourgeois Gentilhomme " and its tragic height in " Baj- 
azet." 

"Ibrahim" was twice reprinted during Madeleine's life, 
but it no doubt owed much of its continued interest to the 
far greater fame of "Artamene" or the "Grand Cyrus," the 
" Persiade" as the frecieux used to call it, which in its first 
edition counts six thousand six hundred and seventy-nine 
large pages and is the longest novel of the period and so, 
probably, of the Western world. In spite, however, of this 
great length, its first volumes, like those of "Cassandre," 
were twice reprinted before the work was completed, and 
the whole ten six times in six years, with a reported profit to 
the publisher of 100,000 ecus. Its ten volumes began to ap- 
pear in 1649 and were completed in 1653, coinciding thus in 
time and reproducing in spirit somewhat of the effervescence 
of the Fronde, in which George de Scudery bore an im- 
portant part. It is probably no exaggeration to say that for 
the next thirty years the "Grand Cyrus" was known and 
read in all circles that aspired to literary or social refine- 
ment and admired in nearly all. The reason of this pre- 
eminence so universally accorded is that the book is one of 
the most perfect reflections that we know of a period and 
phase of culture, but it is not the period of Cyrus, son of 
Cambyses, but of Louis, "Roi Soleil." The story is, indeed, 
of very little consequence. It is obviously a mere framework 
for ■pre'cieux conversations, descriptions, and reflections. 
The author's interest in the plot is so slight that she is even 
willing to help it on by the somewhat outworn device of an 
enchanted ring, and by drawing from the already shopworn 
stock of conventional deeds of prowess. Her main facts 
she got, as she herself says, from the "Cyropaedia" and 
Herodotus, but she treated her material with far greater 
freedom than La Calprenede. He had intended to write a 
historical novel. She did not. She meant to draw a pic- 
ture of frecieux society in Paris in its aristocratic circle, re- 
serving for a second novel, "Clelie," the bourgeois section 
of the new culture. She intended to paint the chief char- 
acters of that set, and she did so with such precision that a 
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printed key to them was soon in circulation. That she in- 
tended to paint herself in Sapho was a matter of common 
notoriety; Cyrus was Conde, Catherine de Rambouillet ap- 
peared as Arthenice, and Malherbe as Le grand Therpan- 
dre. The scenes of her story, too, are taken from contem- 
porary life in considerable part, especially the sieges and 
battles, sometimes even in minute detail. Nowhere in 
French fiction had the effort to put new wine into old bottles 
been so persistent or so perversely ingenious. 

But she was to outdo "Cyrus" and overreach herself in 
"Clelie," known to frecieux circles as "La Romanic" 
This novel began to appear in 1654. The tenth volume 
closed the work in 1660. It is not so long as the "Cyrus," 
though it counts over eight thousand pages. The first vol- 
umes were reprinted three times during the publication, but 
the whole work only once during the century, a noteworthy 
indication of shifting taste. 

Clelie is the daughter of a Roman exiled by Tarquin; 
Aronce, her lover, a son of Lars Porsenna. The scene 
opens in Carthage, but soon shifts to Capua and finally to 
Rome, where we hear much of Lucretia, Tarquin, Brutus, 
and the rest, at least by name, though not the least effort is 
made to preserve even probability in character, Lucretia for 
instance masquerading as a past mistress in fricieux coquet- 
ry, whose death lies so wholly outside the realm of psychic 
probability that the story seems to have left the author as 
cold as it does the reader. But here too it is not the story 
that gives or ever gave interest to "Clelie." None of its 
seventy-three characters are Romans any more than those 
of "Cyrus " were Persians. They are painted from life, and 
themselves paint the life of the wealthy bourgeois who aspired 
to share in the culture of the aristocracy and partly attained 
their aspirations. Many of them were, no doubt, frecieuses 
ridicules, some were of the type of Madame Scarron. Be- 
tween the two groups in her birth was Madeleine de Scu- 
dery, but her kindly spirit saw no subject for mockery even 
in the victims of Moliere's satire. Of course these bourgeois 
portraits are less interesting to us because we do not know 
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or cannot recognize them. A number of the characters, 
however, belong to a higher sphere. The author has mod- 
estly introduced herself as Arricidie, her Clelie is Mile, de 
Longueville. She has given in Damo an admirable sketch of 
Ninon de l'Enclos. Scarron and his wife appear as Scau- 
rus and Liriane, Alcandre is the young Louis XIV., and 
Cleonime his finance minister, Fouquet, who comes in for 
much generous praise that, to the credit of the author, was 
not changed after its subject's disgrace. But surely the 
greatest sensation in " Clelie," the thing that stamped it as 
a "manual of gallantry" for that day, was the still famous 
Carte de Tendre, or "Map of Tenderland," though the 
general idea of an allegorical map was old, and this particu- 
lar allegory belongs less to Madeleine de Scudery than to 
Chapelain, while in its elaboration the whole circle collab- 
orated. In the novel Clelie invents the map at the instiga- 
tion of a friend, Herminius (Y. e., Pellisson) and her lover, 
Aronce, as a result of some -precieux talk about the distance 
that separates New Friendship from Affection. " Few peo- 
ple know the map of this land," says Aronce. " Yet it is a 
journey that many would like to make," replies Herminius, 
■"and it would be worth while to know the road that 
might lead to so agreeable a place ; and if fair Clelie would 
do me the favor to teach me, I should owe her eternal ob- 
ligation." "Perhaps you imagine," replied Clelie, "that 
there is only a little promenade from New Friendship to Af- 
fection, and so before you start on it I will promise to give 
you a map of that country which Aronce thinks has none." 
All the others desired copies, so Clelie set about it ; but as the 
genesis of the map occupies twenty closely printed pages 
•(i. 391-410), I can only suggest here its principal features. 
Tenderland, Clelie explains at much length, is watered by 
the river Inclination. If you descend this stream directly, 
you will find first on both banks the city of New Friendship. 
If then you go directly down the stream, you will soon come 
to the city Affection-on-Inclination. But if your goal is the 
safer though smaller city Affection-on-Esteem, you must take 
a slower route by land. Here on the right bank you will 
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find close to the stream the villages Wit, Pretty Verses,. 
Gallant Note, and somewhat farther on your way Probity, 
Generosity, Exactitude, after which you will come to Re- 
spect and Kindness. Should you stray too far to the right, 
away from the River Inclination, you will lose yourself in 
such villages as Negligence, Incompatibility, Lukewarm, 
Frivolity, Flirtation, Sincere Esteem, Magnanimity; and if 
you go far enough, you may find Forgetfulness or even the 
lake of Indifference. But if you pursue your course, you will 
reach Affection-on-Esteem, which you cannot reach by the 
river of Inclination without entering the Dangerous Sea. If 
you start on the left bank, for Affection-on-Gratitude, your 
first danger is that at you will stray to Indiscretion, whence 
you may come easily to Perfidy, to the cliff Pride and the sea 
of Enmity. If you keep the truer way, you will pass through 
Complaisance, Submission, and Little Attentions, between 
which there is danger that you may be led aside to Scandal 
and even to Spite. If you avoid this bypath, you will come 
to Assiduity, Watchfulness, Great Services, Sensitiveness, 
Tenderness, and so presently to Obedience, Constant 
Friendship, and at last to the city of Affection-on-Grati- 
tude. But if still unsatisfied, from any of the three Affec- 
tions you may set sail with the heart for pilot, and, if you es- 
cape the hidden rocks and shoals of the Dangerous Sea, may 
come to what Clelie can only call in her prudent maiden- 
hood an " unexplored land." 

Madeleine de Scudery never meant this for anything more 
than a play of fancy. She says so categorically in " Clelie" 
itself. But really it has been mocked quite too maliciously 
and thoughtlessly, for clearly enough it is a preliminary 
study to the psychological novel, an essay in the evolution 
of love as the fricieuses understood it, and as Moliere 
mocked it. So regarded, it is one of the most significant 
parts of her work and by no means the least meritorious. 
But "Clelie" as a whole is inferior to "Cyrus," because 
the contrast between our conception of the Roman character 
of the age of Brutus and Tarquin is in glaring contradiction 
with the mincing affectation of her personages. Boileau 
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was quite right when in his "Art Poetique " he warns his 
reader to " take care not to attribute, as in ' Clelie,' French 
manners and wit to ancient Italy, and, portraying ourselves 
under Roman names, to make Brutus gallant and Cato a 
dandy." 

This was felt by others than Boileau. The success of 
"Clelie" was more that of scandal than of admiration. 
The public were from the first divided, and the amiable au- 
thor, abandoning her semirealistic effort to paint modern 
society under the disguise of the historical novel, went back 
to the story of adventure for the story's sake and found in 
Spain the scene and subjects of two novels, "Almahide" 
and " Mathilde," the former, of 1660, never completed nor 
passing beyond a first edition; the latter, of 1667, reprinted 
twice after her death and twice in a German translation. Nei- 
ther calls for special notice. The former is based on Hita's 
well-known "Civil Wars of Grenada;" the latter shows 
traces of wide reading in the authors of the Italian- renas- 
cence. Indeed, Boccaccio, Petrarch, and his Laura are in- 
troduced as characters in the story. It is not to these 
novels, however, that she owes, or ever owed, any part of 
her reputation. That rested from the first on her claim to 
represent the society of the "grand Steele." Just in propor- 
tion as that age and its ideals, literary and other, are admired 
or rejected, so the repute of Madeleine de Scudery rises and 
falls, for she represented it, believed in it, and glorified it. 
From this point of view, to the student of society and of lit- 
erature, she may be more important than La Calprenede; 
but if we consider the evolution of the nov elistic g-enre alone, 
he is the greater novelist of the two. He has more invention, 
more fancy, and he has more of the story-teller's gift. She 
has more wit and a keener observation, but she keeps her 
story afloat by a succession of improbabilities or even mag- 
ical impossibilities, and the psychology of theactionin her nov- 
els is neither deeper nor more consistent than his. Indeed, so 
soon as her characters cease to be " portraits ' ' they are inferior 
to the best men of La Calprenede, for instance to Honorius, 
Britomare, or Artaban. Her analysis of gallantry may be 
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more detailed, her analysis of love is not more profound. 
Her last novels, otherwise the least interesting, are in this 
regard the best. Their style is more restrained, the thread 
of the story is more closely held, and in the characters, 
especially the women, there is a more natural charm. But 
as in " Cyrus " and " Clelie " hers was the final flower of 
preciosity, so here her work is only the budding promise of 
what Madame de Lafayette was in large measure to realize. 
It has been suggested that this change was due to the biting 
satire of " Les Precieuses Ridicules," and there is at least a 
coincidence in dates. That play appeared in 1659. Already 
in 1660 her tact had taught her that no new laurels were to be 
won in the field of idealized descriptions of an idealized so- 
ciety. Boileau's " Dialogue on the Heroes of Romance," 
circulating in manuscript since 1665, confirmed the impres- 
sion. It was perhaps to this tactfulness that she owed the uni- 
versal esteem in which she was held during the last forty years 
of her life even among persons of as diverse talent and taste 
as Racine and La Fontaine, Madame de Sevigne and Conde. 
But her novelistic day was past. For her interest in the 
dwellers in her Affection-on-Gratitude and Affection-on-Es- 
teem the new taste substituted boldly the more dangerous 
but more intense interests of Affection-on-Inclination — that 
is, of love, with its triumphs and its tortures, as we understand 
it and as Racine understood it. " Soon," says Morillot, " a 
little story of two hundred pages, ' The Princess of Cleves,' 
will take the place of all the ' Cassandres ' and all the 
' Clelies.' Yet it is none the less true," and that I trust I 
have shown here, " that La Calprenede and Madeleine de 
Scudery, with all their cumbersomeness, smoothed the way 
for this new art." Benjamin W. Wells. 



